positions of the enemy, and the absence of news
from outside.
When the Europeans vrere first concentrated at
the Residency, Dr Ogilvie, as Sanitary Commis-
sioner, had been able to keep the place decent, but
now there was so little labour available for his de-
partment, the troops being otherwise employed and
the Indian sweepers deserting daily, that little could
be done to allay the constant reek of carrion and
ordure. The health of the garrison was beginning to
suffer: there were several cases of cholera and a
number of deaths among the children5 many of the
Europeans had painful boils on the face and head;
and in not a single case had the amputation of a
limb saved the patient's life.
A few of the officers had allowed the constant dis-
comfort and fatigue to impair their temper, but the
rest were usually able to maintain their spirits.
Fulton, the indefatigable engineer, could always find
time to be pleasant5 M'Cabe, a rough customer who
had risen from the ranks, was uniformly cheerful;
Sam Lawrence, commanding at the Redan, was as
good-humoured as he was good-looking. The Indian
infantrymen, especially those of the 15th, fought as
well as the Europeans, whom they even surpassed in
the patience and energy with which they worked.
Meanwhile the investing forces were occupying
houses nearer and nearer to the defences. With the
enemy just across the road the only hope of safety
lay in constant vigilance, and staff-officers were con-
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